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Hayne was the victor in that contest, as the North
believed that Webster was. Hayne's speech was not
generally read in the North either then or later. It
was not inferior, in the essential qualities of dignity,
courtesy, legal lore, and oratorical force, to that of his
great antagonist. Webster here met a foeman worthy
of his steel.

In the South the pecuniary interests bottomed on
slavery offset and neutralized the unifying process that
was ripening in the North. The slavery question entered
into the debate between Webster and Calhoun in 1833
sufficiently to show that it lay underneath the other
questions discussed. Calhoun, in the speech referred to,
reproached Forsyth, of Georgia, for dullness in not seeing
how state rights and slavery were dovetailed together and
how the latter depended on the former.

That African slavery was the most direful curse that
ever afflicted any civilized country may now be safely
affirmed. It had its beginning in our country in the
year 1619 at Jamestown, Virginia, where a Dutch warship
short of provisions exchanged fourteen negroes for a
supply thereof. Slavery of both Indians and negroes
already existed in the West Indies and was regarded with
favor by the colonists and their home governments. It
began in Massachusetts in 1637 as a consequence of hos-
tilities with the aborigines, the slaves being captives taken
in war. They were looked upon by the whites as heathen
and were treated according to precedents found in the
Old Testament for dealing with the enemies of Jehovah,
In order that they might not escape from servitude they
were sent to the West Indies to be exchanged for negroes,
and this slave trade was not restricted to captives taken
in war, but was applied to any red men who could be
safely seized and shipped away.Constitution itself wag* woribtng
